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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Psychology of Beauty. Ethel D. Puffee. New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin and Co. 1905. Pp. vii + 286. 

The chief purpose of the book is to present a theory of esthetics which 
shall effect a synthesis of the results of modern psychological research 
with some philosophical formula of beauty. The first chapter, ' Criti- 
cism and Esthetics,' separates the function of the esthetician from that 
of the critic by assigning to the esthetician for his aim a system of prin- 
ciples, to the critic, the analysis of a given work into its esthetic elements, 
and the judgment of it with reference to esthetic principles. Thus the 
critic must wait upon the formulations of the esthetician; not until 
esthetics has found out what is beautiful, and why it is so, may true 
criticism begin. The second chapter essays this task of the esthetician, 
' The Nature of Beauty.' Beauty must be defined with reference to the 
end of beauty. If reconciliation of the warring elements of the universe 
is the end of beauty, then this must take place not for but in the human 
personality. This reconciliation must be not merely understood, but 
immediately and completely experienced. The subject should be not a 
mirror of perfection, but a state of perfection. Beauty does not simply 
' express ' something to the subject, but the beautiful object has qualities 
which bring the personality into a state of self -completeness or unity. 
This is the philosophical formula. Psychophysically such self-complete- 
ness is a combination of favorable stimulation with repose. Esthetic 
repose comes when stimulation, resulting in impulse to movement, is 
checked or compensated for by its antagonistic impulse, when inhibition 
of action, or action returning upon itself, is combined with heightened 
tone. This tension, equilibrium or balance of forces is the ultimate na- 
ture of organic life. Perfect equilibrium, equilibrium with heightened 
tone, gives the perfect or esthetic moment. The esthetic state is, psycho- 
logically, a unique emotion parallel to joy, fear, anger. The positive 
toning of this emotion — what is called esthetic pleasure — is due not only 
to favorable stimulation, but also to the fact that the antagonism of im- 
pulses which constitutes repose heightens the tone of our experience while 
it inhibits action. A third chapter, on ' The Esthetic Repose,' is in large 
part descriptive of states allied to the esthetic, in particular the state of 
religious ecstasy. It is found that in many states of most intense emo- 
tional experience, religious, esthetic, intellectual, the sense of personality 
slips utterly away. This feeling of personality resolves itself into the 
feelings of motor adjustments, and the loss of these feelings is an essen- 
tial characteristic of the esthetic experience. This is absorption in the 
object. 

There follow chapters on ' The Beauty of Fine Art,' ' The Beauty of 
Music,' ' The Beauty of Literature,' ' The Nature of the Emotions of the 
Drama ' and finally ' The Beauty of Ideas.' These aim to expand, test 
and confirm the above thesis. In the beauty of fine art, as to color : com- 
plementaries, particularly if contrasted in brightness and saturation, are 
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pleasing in their mutual enhancement. The eye fatigued with yellow 
sees blue, so if the blue is really given in the picture this makes for beauty 
because it meets the demand of the eye. This is favorable stimulation. 
After color, the beauty of visual form: since there exists an instinctive 
tendency to imitate visual forms by motor impulses, the form which 
would seem most in harmony with the responses of a bilateral organism 
is the symmetrical. However, many apparently non-symmetrical ar- 
rangements of space are felt as pleasing. In these we may find a hidden 
symmetry, the elements in such arrangements tending to bring about the 
bilateral type of motor response which is characteristic of geometrical 
symmetry, i. e., as translated into imitative motor responses, such pictures 
are equal in symmetry to a literal geometrical symmetry. If the expendi- 
ture of attention is equal on the two sides of a picture, we may be said 
to have in it this substitutional symmetry. An analysis of space-com- 
position among the old masters reveals a balancing of items in accord 
with the above principle. For example, portraits in which the head is 
not in the center of the canvas will be found to have the ' direction of 
line ' and of attention toward the side opposite from the head. Thus the 
' mass ' and ' interest ' of the picture are on one side of the mid-line, while 
a glance or gesture is directed to the opposite side, where perhaps a vista 
may also be found in the background. Among various kinds of composi- 
tion the pyramidal type is of special interest. In this type, observed in 
altar-pieces, Madonnas enthroned, adorations, etc., the central figure 
forms the apex of a triangle or pyramid. The relation between the broad 
base and the apex gives a feeling of solidity and equilibrium, and, it is 
proposed, the tendency to rest the eyes above the center of the picture 
directly induces the mood of reverence or worship. This type expresses 
the highest degree of quietude, contemplation and concentration. Other 
types, the V-shaped and the diagonal, belong to pictures of an ' active ' 
nature, the diagonals allowing more freedom in the sweep of the lines, 
and hence in the suggested motor responses, than is the case with the 
pyramidal type. In conclusion, a picture composed in substitutional 
symmetry is more rich in its suggestions of motor impulses and thus more 
beautiful than an example of geometrical symmetry. 

Chapter V. discusses ' The Beauty of Music' The two great factors 
of music are rhythm and tone-sensation. The ' demand ' of the organism 
for rhythm is exemplified in the facts of subjective rhythmizing or the 
fluctuation of attention. The objective stress in rhythm is emphasis on a 
stress which would in any case be to some degree subjectively supplied. 
Rhythm is then a favorable stimulation. The sense of equilibrium in 
rhythm is justified by the fact that a rhythm has both a retrospective and 
a prospective reference. It binds together the first and last moments of 
an activity. The particularly close connection known to exist between 
sound and movement explains why the rhythm of music is so supremely 
affecting. The striking fact of modern music is the principle of tonality. 
Every tone is felt as something at a certain distance from, with a certain 
relation to, another tone which is dimly imagined. The tonic, then, gives 
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the sense of rest of equilibrium, or finality; it is the epitome of all the 
most perfect feelings of consonance or unity which are possible in any 
particular tone-sequence. It is, therefore, the goal or resting-place after 
an excursion. Tone-sequence in rhythm gives melody. It is in the 
nature of melody that one note implies another, and we may understand 
a melody as always tending with various degrees of urgency to its tonic. 
Music is a phenomenon of expectation, expressing and causing tension, 
strain and yearning. What, then, is the emotion which the satisfaction 
of this longing arouses ? The answer to this question is the point to the 
whole discussion of musical beauty. The author offers that the funda- 
mental facts of musical experience are supremely fitted to bring about 
the illusion of a triumphant will. Volition is the imaging of a movement 
or action followed by feelings of strain and then by the feeling of the 
movement carried out. Anticipation is the essence of it. When image, 
effort, success are vividly present we have the feeling of triumphant will. 
Music by its intrinsic nature creates in us the illusion of a triumphant 
will. Finally, melody as a set of implications is as essentially timeless 
as a picture, and in it, too, there is given the unity and completeness of 
the perfect moment. 

Literature is the art whose material is life itself. The beauty of lit- 
erature is measured by its power to give us perfectly the sense of life. 
The varieties of literature have each their peculiar excellences. One of 
these varieties is treated at length in the chapter on ' The Nature of the 
Emotions of the Drama.' The spectator at a play finds himself in an 
artificially arranged situation. All tendency to act with respect to his 
surroundings is checked, he can not help or hinder the actors, but 
there is thereby induced in him a vivid reproduction of ideas. He is 
freed from the necessity of taking action, and may be impressed by every 
element in the play. A drama contains at least two actors, these usually 
in conflict. The spectator, unable to take both sides at once, that is, to 
follow out at once motor suggestions of an opposite character, finds his 
emotional impulses checking one another. The typical dramatic moment 
occurs in the simultaneous realization of two opposing forces. The emo- 
tion of tragedy — the katharsis — is this emotion of repose through tension. 
In both tragedy and comedy there is collision or conflict. When there is 
no way out, we have tragedy; when there is a way out, comedy. The con- 
cluding chapter on 'The Beauty of Ideas' gives this: in so far as we 
accept the moral idea which a work of art presents, in so far that idea 
has the power of bringing us to a state of harmony, and in so far it is 
beautiful. The nature of the esthetic experience in the realm of ideas is 
a quietude of the will in the acceptance of the given moral attitude for 
the whole scheme of life. 

Such is the general purport of the book. Its systematic aim and the 
manner of its execution will recommend it in particular to two classes of 
persons — to the general reader, who will find only a small part of the work 
exclusively technical, and to the college student. Supplemented by the 
instructor, the book is well suited for class work. The references to the 
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literature of the various fields surveyed are stimulating without being 
oppressive, the criticism of popular theories is neat, and in style the book 
has a very positive charm. 

In regard to the author's central thesis one can not but feel that, in 
spite of the interesting and forceful presentation, some points would bear 
fuller elucidation. Indeed, the very criterion of esthetic emotion seems 
not perfectly plain. It is true that esthetic emotion is caused by the 
mutual checking of impulses, that it arises when action is inhibited by 
balance among the forces of action, but is this differential — is it peculiar 
to esthetic experience? It seems to be rather the condition of any emo- 
tional experience whatsoever. In anger, for example, action may be 
checked by the very multiplicity of revenges which suggest themselves, 
so that here, too, we have inhibition or tension with heightened tone. 
Nor, again, is the esthetic balance clearly discriminated from that other 
balance which we call deliberation. Tension is as surely the occasion 
for the reflective, deliberative moment as it is for the esthetic. 

But even admitting such objections to hold, one would not find the 
value of the work appreciably diminished; for the items which give the 
book worth are its special analyses in the various realms of beauty, the 
critical treatment of illustrative matter, the discriminating summaries 
of current discussions and the report of the author's original researches 
in the field of visual beauty. Kate Gordon. 

Mount Holyoke College. 

A Study in Precocity and Prematuration. Lewis M. Terman. American 

Journal of Psychology, April, 1905, pp. 145-183. 

The author starts from the general conception that infancy means 
delayed development through which greater effectiveness in maturity is 
gained. Early maturity, he believes, means early cessation of the power 
to learn and hence arrested development. Prematuration exists when 
this early development is forced by external pressure. Education tends 
to become pressure and to bring about prematuration, i. e., arrested devel- 
opment. Hence the greatest care should be exercised to avoid this 
result. 

While the author disclaims the pretension of offering a scientific proof 
of his thesis, a mass of evidence of various kinds is brought to its support. 
The general conception, that the more intelligent the race the more pro- 
longed the period of infancy, is supported by many facts drawn from 
zoology and anthropology. Precocity is shown to be common among crim- 
inals, and many cases where throwing the child on its own resources has 
led to a superficial maturity and to crime are cited. Premature develop- 
ment of religious feeling and speculation is considered, and the conse- 
quences are found to be morbidity, superficiality and cynical skepticism 
in religious matters. Precocity is shown to be frequently an accompani- 
ment of mental and emotional unbalance, as in the case of the one-sided 
genius. Most precocious children are declared to be nervously morbid. 
Sexual precocity is treated at length, and its evils are noted. It is held 
to be encouraged by the conditions that civilization has produced, being 



